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policy with more luminous persuasiveness. But Themis-
tokles did not always choose to do this ; and at a time
when it was impossible to organise into a single compact
body an army made up of men almost fatally deficient in
power of combination, he was compelled to take many
a step which, to the free citizens serving under him,
might seem to be but scantly justified in law. He knew
what was good and hurtful for them better than they
could know it themselves; and he was not the man to
allow technical or legal scruples to deter him from
measures which must be carried out at once and de-
cisively or not at all. But his genius was not yet to
shine out in its full lustre. He certainly fought at
Marathon; but there is no adequate reason for think-
ing that he was the general of his tribe in that momentous
battle.

In the peril which now threatened their city the
Athenians dispatched, it is said, an earnest entreaty for
Preparations help to the Spartans by the runner Pheidippl
sfan^a^" des- B^ an exploit surpassing altogether the
Marathon. feats of Persian or Indian runners, the man
traversed, we are told, a distance of not less than 150 miles
between the morning of the day on which he set out from
Athens and the evening of the following day when he
reached Sparta. But his toil was thrown away. In vain
he told the Spartans that the Euboian Eretria had fallen
and that its inhabitants were inslaved. They must obey
the traditions of their fathers, and they would not move
until the moon should be full. Meanwhile on the Persian
side Hippias was busy in drawing up his allies in
battle array on the field of Marathon. He had seen a
vision which seemed to portend the recovery of his former
power; but a violent fit of coughing forced one of his
teeth froin his jaw, and his hopes at once gave way to